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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the rationale, methods, and 
results of research that was planned to develop a way of identifying 
relatively effective children. The report cortains the conceptual 
bases and development of the Hypothetical Situation Questionnaire 
<HSQ) as the means for distinguishing effective children. The HSQ 
contains three subscales that measure social orientation, task 
orientation, and self~assuranc€i. These subscales were combined to 
yield profiles identifying chi7Ldren who were: (1) effectively 
responsive in situations to both social and task components; (2) 
primarily task oriented and effective or ineffective; and (3) 
primarily socially oriented and effective or ineffective. Experiments 
using the HSQ indicated that the instrument could differentiate types 
and levels of effectiveness among children. Identifications of 
subject variables and their specific interactions with situational 
variables permitted reliable predictions of the behavior patterns of 
the children. (Author/PC) 
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S\nzmary 

report present ... '^f'^.l^^^^'^Xt'l^loZT^'' 
t,.t »s planned to f;;^,-^„:r^f i^^^lt^f ??at the endeavor «s 
Children. Evidence is oiicreu 
satisfactorily successful. 



expcriicents ^i^s^sned to tes^ ^ promising, 
this neasureaent instruaenx. 

«it»<»eales that measure social o'^®?*?™"^-.-,^ 

depending upon the nature oi ^ briefly 

Examples of a few of the -- interesting 

The children identified on the HSQ as tne m ^^^ents 

In contrast, tie P"-*!;tl_ai.ss of the differences In ™. 

task achieving manner regardless oi ^ sensitive to tne 

iS^prlnarlly socially "^if ***^^^^tl^ and their learning 
m^lS^al«»*lve ccaponent in *J«/"^r8ensitivity. fMtwe, if 

»ere nes-»f "^^i^iftSe Stuation. they vere 
::^4«ra^ r c^ Uutated their learning. 

A rtndy using ti'^^-^<^^T^-'^^TA't 'ZT^l^^^^^y , 
the ptiTrfly^st "^^IS^^dCf storS'i^the «eld^ 

Mreetion vhile the socially orienxea interestingly, the 

SnSiS as typically ^^^^f 

Soup identified as the the rationale of the H^. ^» 

topic of field-dependence. 



An experiment on the experimenter bias effect demonstrated that the 
source of the ex\-ocfc could be largely attributed to the primarily socially 
oriented children vhile the effect was not found in the priaariiy taslt 
oriented children. 

These exparisants indicated that the HS^ could differentiate types 
and levels of effectiveness of children. These identifications of 
Object variables and Va-^ir specific interactions with situation 
^riSlerperrdtted reliable predictions of the ^^^^ior IfJif) 
Sese resxats r.re consistent; with the esrphasis given by Mischel (1973) 
S ?^e ii)ortance or having caxceptual f<>««i^Ji?^« 
both Lbject and situation variables for establishing the strongest 
base for predicting behavior. 
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Introduction 



One purpDce of this research was to develop procedures for iden- 
tifying r'ilM\':^l'j err>ct:ivc children. This vas associated with our 
loncer raifa interest i In the socialisation processes that r-.y x*c.;trll:ut 
to the dovolornsr/- ei' various types of effective persons. It is ex- 
pected that cu2h i:.\T^'\.^i:.Ci ray have positive implications for parental 
education, child s-caflr.^ practices, and individualized planning for 
teaching childre:i. 

Within this research project, the effective child is quite narrow- 
ly defined for practical experimental reasons. Sffeetiveness is the 
ability to attend to and rc-srond differentially and appropriately to 
socially oriented {reals and to task oriented go2ds in a situation. 
More generally, the effective child is Eost capable of differentially 
perceiving the requirsaients or objectives defined by his own interests 
and needs as well as of ^hons dictated by situational factors, and is 
most capable of flcxibl y attending and responding in ways to 
facilitate xutual eoal attaiiment for both hiaself and others in the 
situation. For example, the child aay eeae into a situation, evaluate 
the physical-personal-social goals defined by the situation and by 
his own needs, and realize his ovn capabilities and licitations in 
relation to thoss goals. This perccptiveness of the environnsnt 
and awareness of self will ponit the child to participate in ways that 
will result in the greatest cutual benefit for all concerned. If the 
situation required personal action, the effective child could detemine 
whether he vas best suited to take a leader or a supporter role and 
act accordinr^y. Thus, a child vho is highly achievement oriented 
and who strives for leadership or primary recognition in all situations. 
Irrespective of the adequacy of his talents, would be considered a 
less effective child than cne who is capable of choosing to participate 
as a leader or a supporter of another leader based upon his assesssent 
of the situational requirements, the mutuality of the goals, and his 
own talents relative to others available in the situation. 

Although such core difficult to define adequately, in the broadest 
and ideal sense, effective persons are those who are capi^ble of living 
by principles that errr'.ssize the mutual enhancement of happiness for 
all people; persons vho are callable of living, behaving^ deciding 
in directions that eptisdze the evolution of such a society. 

Consistent with the purposes of this research to develop proce- 
dares for identilVins effective children, this report is organized to 
deseilbe the sethois used in the construction of the ceasures, the 
assessment of the reliabilities, and a series of experiaents that 
established the validities of the seasurcs. 

The Hypothetical Situation Questionnaire 

Background 



Historically, largely for practical reasons, most assessment 



^^^^ co^ ^^^^^^^^ 

instTxronts have been dr/.>lcped to Idcatiftr and evaluate the inorf:j^tive 
or disturbed '-bil... Itv:- o^" the prcblcrt resolution oriented research 
has also ho^^n diroetod r >re toward the troubled than toward the 
caDable. In roc^ ni yo -.rn there has been an increasing interest in 
positive p^rscnaJL :i';trilutes and prosoeial behaviors such as creativity, 
enpathy, curiosity, z-vosuiou in the service of xihe ego, and moral 
and altJiJistic V.^hr/iors. lijst of this vorJt has not yet progressed 
to the corT3reh:r.civo atvjy of individual differences on these 
dimensions. Il.u ..ain iitrar-^y in previous experiments has typically 
involved tests of differences between gross categories of subjects 
vitMn given dir:cr.oicns of the tj-pc mentioned above. 
research is desic^ed to vork toward the ascertainment of 
differences on certain dimensions of personal characteristics that are 
presumed to be associated with effective behavior. 

It is recosnized that there are many ways in which » P«'sott W ^« 
effective. There is, r.o doubt, a wide range of criteria for effective 
behavior dependins upon situational and personal ^- ^ 

our research purposes, the effectively responsive person is described 
as having certain predispositions that determine how be j-pproaches 
a situation and interacts in it. Upon entering a situation, ho la 
capable of perceivins all aspects of the 

reactions to it. This enchances his perceptual ob.lectivity and mini- 
sizes bias. The process involves awareness of one^s own (internal j 
responses to the ccr.poneats of the situation and the ability to 
witSold reactions and judc?:ent8, until the former have been considered 
in conjunction with the situational variables. ^^^^PHhl^i^Uon 
optinally free of his own conditioned responses so that the situation 
and its requiresents can be perceived with the highest degree of 
verldicality. This capability would facilitate the most effective 
zesponses to the situational conditions including the range of 
•ituations from social relations to abstract problem solving. Accurate 
perception and adaptabiUty are involved. This jssuaes, in the ideal 
wnse! that the individual has the constitutional capability of taJsing 
all perceived aspects into account in Jxriving at conclusions and 
initiating effective action. 

The research strategy was based on the assua^jtion that for effective 
cowprehension end prediction of behavior, it is necessary to take 
^STint^ accent both subject characteristics and situational conditions, 
S^e subject side, the objective was the differential prediction of 
mean scores of each of several groups of subjects assessed *<> have 
certain response predicpositicns. The predispositions «f « P^^*?^*" 
istic wa ys in which indi'/iduals perceive, enter into, and >>chaye in 
given situations. On the situation side, the stimuU, or conditions that 

relevant or irrelevant to individuals having these predispositions 
are defies d* 

Situational variables have been thorouehly 
three decades of emphasis on experin-ntal control ^if? . . 

etSS? of personality traits, however, has generally been unfruitful and 
in ill repute. Trait measures have not been found to be useful 
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predictors of bchr.rior. T^.e problca is at least tvo fold. Many of 
the predict irns " ^.r?.its hv/c uned cin'^le or double direnjlonal 
indices. Tor ex ;-:;3c, thj "L^incle** diy.enslon of creativity, or of 
field-icp?r.:l':^-. :2-ir.-:'.^':rv.2n le; or the double dircnsion of the tvo 
into the f^.irfcli . rir ".-icns. There has been scne vork en trait 
profiles but thiu r '-"z bcc?n pursued sufficiently thoroughly to 
adequately dive'^r*-^ --hj .-/.brcaies for the traits in the profile or 
the prodictir.r. ^rit.-'-Ia .^rc* not clearly defincble because of the 
absence of a r::.t: ?r*.l? for t^.e rcanine of the profiles (e.g. KTI, 
Stror.s Vocatic val Zr.t;;rc-t Ir.rar.tory, and nunerous percsnal ad^usttient 
inventories such as the CtOifornla Personality Inventory). 

A second liritaticn of traits is that there has been insufficient 
attention given to the relation of the traits to situational variables. 
The present research was pl^yined to overccae some of these types of 
shortconings in our study of effective behavior. 

The research desim focused en the reliable assessnent of specific 
predispositions or chr^racteristics of the child and the vaUdatioa of the 
essessnicnt instrjr.oiits by a series of expsrinents. 2ach of the above 
aspects of the research --111 new be delineated in subsequent sections. 
Within each section, an introduction of the aircs vill be foUowed by 
a description of nethodn, results and discussion of the findings. 

Assessment of Predlgropitions 

The children's predl=T»sitions that vere of interest in this research 
were measured by the Hypothetical Situation Questionnaire (HSQ). A 
copy of the H::^ is in r^jpendix A. Ihe KSa is ccnprised of three 
subscales with six itcws in each subseale. Each itoa consists of a 
topothetical situation to vhieh the child indicates what he would 
do in the situ'itien. The three subscales were designed to differentiate 
children on social orientation, task orientation nn^^ self assurance. 
The subscales sad items wlU be discussed in greater detail later. 

A bit of specific history of the conceptual beginnings of the 
ftfpothetlcal Situation ^lesticnnalre may be helpful to clarify its 
Place in this research. Daring our research on the relative valve 
of given rdnforcers in problem solving situations we were able to 
identify children that were prlrarlly tash oriented or socially 
oriented. The task oriented vere primarily concerned with their own 
evaluation of their perS^orTiance In terms of accuracy. They vere 
interested In the experlr.ester insofar as the E was a source of 
aation by which the chili could evaluate his own performance. It made 
no difference vh^ther the infornation came frcn the S or from a 
mechanical sirnal dr/lce. In contrast, the socially oriented child was 
evaluation conscious in that he was interested In or dependent i^a 
the experir-ater as an external evaluator. Th* child seemed to be 
affected more by the attitude, demeanor, etc. of the experimsn-er than 
by the factual information of the accuracy of Ms parforrance on the 
prdblem. An exrorir.ent by Todd and irakemura (1970) f^^i^'-^^V^S 
these cbser/atlons. In accordance with some hypotheses baaed on social 
aotlvatloa theory, It was found that children rated as dependent by 



teacher, (c=n=l.e«a ..r-?!=:^r„t1^1SrXt"=^:^Sn'^^^ to 
asp«t3 of ''-^•'^=;':f,;% relnforccr th»n to tho infer- 

B«tion.l ce.j.r.Lr:t . . ;^ -^if.-^^; J^^^ adversely affected ^^en the 
pcrrorr:it>ce of th= >';?;2;:V -:,-:iSents were discrepant (e.e-. E 
affective ani f;-?r:'7-::^4;iUve tone of voice and demeanor jOr 
said "ineorrcct in - ^-,'i.'„^-"; 4-canor), hut not when the tore 
geld "correct" in -c^ '- tv.= and in a positive tone 

coinponents vero ^o"-";;!;*/ iSl'iKd^Sndcnt children perfoi»ed equally 

vi^it^rrc^ilrltioif Of the social components of the 

relnforccrso 

,Us provided infer-^tion on the |uestloa ^^*$«^«^^^l,:Slo 
„es. of different children in g^n situatxons^^^^^^^^ dicensions of our 
conceptual relevance f ^.f our attecpts to Revise pro- 

si-bscales In the **n_:^Zas^ions for sensitivity to social 

:Sd"s^:^ll%^'ttLn- -^-^ toward tasx orientation, 
three approaches vcre considered. 

1. Children could he ohservcd and rated ^^^^^^ '^^Zt^^T" 

- rraJi-ft-pS?Th^~?^^^^^^ 

situations* 

3. Chiaen could he scored on their o» responses to Hj^thetleal 
situations. 

^M«4/»«riv developed. Thus in contrast to 
a. The iteir.8 could be ^^^^^^^^frreUBinary vorJt could be done 
eopirical r.ethod3, nnch of the prel^in^^ Funds were 

^hout usins t5> experinentcr tir.e or sut)Oecw. 

SL,"thr»srof?S! !l^t;^nr^.SrentU Co«troU.d conditions 

1 and 2 above. , _ «.v«#.e in the usual inventories, 

e. Jlthouj^^ the lte=s are 1WS« than 

uid thus cust he fever in ' *«.r:'"structure end context 

fcypotheticol *"'^*"«?.n;^*|iuty of *tll^^^ higher 
tb actually increase the , „Bort scales. Items 

wllahllitles than the hrief it« sel. «^ (adcc-sura t, 

°^.Ts: iPl/Ji^i^^niit^^e^^^^^^^ -~ 

the scales had only 10 itcas. 



, . ...n th- Child IS cbtaiTied since the hypothetical 

Wycr (15. ?) ^- -f *ttioM «i*>» children, 

of the tSro"eLs described in Sobers 1 

and 2 :*c-.-e "vf = of *=f^"LXt?eal Situation Questionnaire, 
and ccsotruci validity of *~ «^^f i^^ejs of the hiTOtHcUcd 
This vouli al.-o trie «"^f\^"t^^ child vould actually 
BetbM. Tnat is -.■t;> f/ll^l ll Sfg^otfcetlcal situation, 
behave as .'oi>orts he *ould in t_e ^ construct 
$Ss would te ilre=tay sit^tiSs ~n8t«cted in 

vaUaity of the scales in parillel si^iuaw 
the laboratory. 

in describing the d.velc.ent the HSJi^^^^^^^ 

categories based on ^^^^^^^ f ^^^^Sid^UesT^ viU be presented 
reJl^ilities, and the tests of vere obtained were 

S that order. TLe -^dects on -hich ,^he^ rro» the University 

Children in the f ^^'f^f ^ childrei are from middle and 
Elementary School at U.u-.a. iae ^ 
upper middle class backgrounds. 

Batior^LM of th. t.hrne subscale_s 

..e three s^scales ,f,ff ^^^^^^^ 

and Self-/^suranc3 . evaluation by others, 

censitive to social --^i^- to be primarily interested in the 

Task oriented children ^;%^;^?-^^!^^* oriented, and less concerned 
task per se, liViely to ^f^^J^r^^^lf ^f Iheir tisk performance. Self 
vith social cN-aluative ^i^^:^^?"\fgeneral^ confident, ccapetent, 
assured children aw ««^;=j^^'^^.*^^er!nv=^^ ^^^^^ ^^^5*^4.n 

and relatively unconcerned Jj^j^e subocales, their cosbinatioa 

Se scored llisb or Low ^a.f |^^e^ (si* mador and two 

of scores can place then xn o-«^^/^*^.six major categories were 
secondary) that have been d- -eloped, ^e ^ p^ori 

SvS Social attention for F^f^'ll^Z l^^^^^^ 
Ssus^tions about b«i'-a"r:''r.SL^*^; sTobtained scores that placed 
lec^, it turned out that ^^f ^^.^^f^derlying the six categories was 
them in these categories. Tue r»-io«** 
as fallows I 

^ fi-n»> ''n**»cfflrv These are ^ne 

JSeeivins the r''r'i'»«'i..?LL=STa situation's for "tPli^"",'" 
S effective r.«insr. Jcr «-f«5le, --f « |f jjiuty, they vUl perfoia 
Tt inteUectv.il c-.j*iilty in » =f 'f « sLialeae, in vbieh effective 

and rela:sins ^^--^-^-^^^i^nri^nfi iarts of the above hypotheses wiU 
Results of an ei^^rir^cnt testing panis 

be given later. 
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. . , Tr^r fT!LL> caterer/ . These children 

Hii3L§2^1^1lI:^ of a sit uation, par- 

are p^i^vUy ^ ^/^/C;.;"c^luat«d by others. Thus they 

Ucularly the fo..-i.---^ ?\r,Z- i* is t>resur.ed that in situations 
especially cttervi r.-ci?J. V^;.-;*/^ effective perforrance, this 

social oricntr.tion -"^-^^ ^,«ye sensitivity to relevant social 

^^.^ ^^^^^ '^^^^ 

oriented, and rec?cr.i '"^S^l^^jj. te responsive to social cues 

of social sit«ticr.r.l ^^^ey ttiifc such cues «ill aid 

Zl^'Z.TtZtrr^'^'' S:r- usunai. .uite elective 
diildren. 

Lev Social-' 



siderSTtTErrpccuao -.u^t orion^el ctU-^^^^ assurance. The 

genuinely tasX orionted <*il*- ^^t^^ee of MCial evaluative slturtions 
S« social score indicates an jvoiuance of -oci^ ^^^^^^ 

rather than a lov interest i»^^^-^^S^ce ofit fey diseuised interest 
heine evaluated is r^aced throu^ avoidanc ^ erroneously per- 

^i^ S^a tlfo^lliiuitiin ^s's^n^iU independent. tasK orxented 
students. 

relati^ly ineffective =»it'^^" ^"^t^ eonceiied ahout social factors. 



assurance 

High Soci 



of dilldren bav-.nr, *-->^!,i":"^i;^°"5Sese children axe mch like the JBK 
development of the ^n;tion tba? their high assurance is 

effective e'»ilf'«',y^?.*^'.f52ill^ situations. «hen e»an«»8«* ^ 
associated with activities 4 to pose difficulty or failure, 

tarfaaiUar activities *f * "L!?r"SaJly effective performance 
th^ lose this assurance and thsir usuoiij 

deteriorates. 

tvo additional ("'""^^l^U ttf ^rlstStS'ce ZlJ.^^ 
Those children °° ^i^if ^e 1^^^ cateeoty. this JCa ^ 

BOt quite hish enoush to f 4 t»>e group than to any other, 
is expected to firfora r.oro '^i":^, ° ^ial subscales was not quite 
t! S^se children whose •?j2''|J°go^.' This U'- gro»P " 

^i^cteTS rer«- ^^^Sr^to'M cate^r, than to any other. 
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relirAjilltlea 
Description of ^---^ - " — ^ 

^ ,t -.'*<'aMcn Questionnaire coKprised a booklet of 

The lI;/pDthetic.a -/.^^^^^^^f ;^^3^ales. Sach iten consisted of 
18 iterris, six in c-?n -ree faniliar 

acadc-nic sehool 'i-<^ "'''^^^f/that sit^tion?". The subject 

vould ycu do if 1 «ad aloud. r.« 

folloved th» vori^ situation item on the social 

foUov'-ng is an of *i^^Ji|ta. Your teacher vo.ad like 

evaluation 5u^^;::i!.0! -J'- ^ "o write a pase about yourself, 

to l;r.o>» ull you b-.tor. f « r.° '^1 W select one of 

How vould you IfAi your t2;',!«!at^^at he would do in that sittiatloa. 
the four answers l*;:;;t/V;\^;f,tt^:^ ^r decr^tsing) maenltude with 
The four answers ordered -.^.^^-""Ij^'iQ the subseale comprised 
,eeard to f-; ="'^.V-ruovtS/Le e^^^let of hypothetical situation 
a unitary scale. . '^^^ the teacher read your 

responsc-choiccs to^^^^f,^^^^^^^^ ^tper to the class tut 

paper to \ ^^-^^i*"^,! 3 Let the teacher read your paper to 

vithout tellms vho wrote it. 3. ^ ^vn paper to the 

the class and tell vho wrote ^ J^^^^^^ of successive paired 
class. The S was i^^^^ructcd first two are ccr:i>ared, 

comparisons to ''^^^ l^^^^Sed with the third, the choice from 
the one chosen frc-n the two is ^^^^^^J^^^ltl;/^^^^ Choice fro=i the 
that pair is J^-rarea vitn^t^^^^ xourth an..-r,^ ^^^^ ^ 

last pair is the ^^J:^* :r^!^-*^.^2:i!ison procedure for selecting an 
in the situation. The V^^^^^^.^J*- orde? ofthe four choices provided 
answer and the unitary d^^fJ^J^^?i/^|*'ri,e sub scales. The paired 
a built in chock of the ^J-i ability of 'JJ^i;?;-*^; ^^^^ possible answer, 
comparison injured that the . one answfr is directly 

contrasted to a ^^^f J^^^^^^^.^Siane^sly examined. This kind of 
selected frca four th^- sirUta..eou5iy children. The 

assurance is panicularly irrportant ; vhether the S's 

Srectional ordering of the a^^^^^^ ff^oir^^eS^^ or attention, 

selections were ««^°2.iable bec^^u-e of ia« or^ indicated unreUability. 
That is, a reversal 3^n c..oxc^ an-wer- ^^^^^^ 

for exanrle, on the i ten in -he -^"^^ ^^^^^ (i„ the sense of pc witting 
direction is such t^atj^sver U is^^^ ^^.i^. If the S 

evaluation of f f f^^.^^J^^^SH^^^ 2 ana answer 3, 

.elected coraparison, something was 

and then shifted to ^/^.Jf ""^^J^^ :,ore than one or two items in 
wrong, particularly if " sot ar.d always selected answer 1, 

the subseale. Also if the S had J ^ct^d ai^ opposite directions, 
or answer U, over subseale ^^eas that were score ^J^^^^^^ ^^e 
then something was wronr;. One half -he ixeiu 
reversed scoring order. 

Ihe test-retest reliabilities (2-3 f^^f *n?iL'°'4r1^*^l«l. 
aaMinmration of the -^»:e«'%ri"bS ^ff l'. n^^'weV:'.^: .85 ari 
Task, and '-f-'^f^'^^: ^^t^ni/cwnSw reasons, the s»al was to 

;K:Ss;is^^^ 



n CQFY fiV-MlABLt 

,v 1 . .-.tioioitlcn ef children into th« cir>t HSa categories 
since th-i the three subscales. Given the 

vas basoJ on tre rrn.ls ..-o. oi Mff^r^d frca the next on a 
eieht .ontinuo-.^ = --r"-. l^l ^"llltjn.- ta& orientation 

~fs:i" r ■c;;i;nn*: ^itti'^teeo^ »« nr.* testae 

,fi\.^"::;'^"-;'-'n o- lovin other caterorics in the second 
could have i^eor. - " , ^v... ss s-ored in the identical 

testms. Sever. .y- ...r :. ,.5r^,at o * ^- s ^^^^ i=.-ediately 

r^^S:^':f^r'-J-r r:.^ilS,<^ wlthm tvo catecorles either vay. 
5^^",:: i^;L~airi;;;er=c:rU.tion3 were: Social va. taaK « .OU; 
social vs assurance = .22; t:i=h vs. assurance • .'.0. 

An asseasrent of the ¥.SVo reliability vith a ^^'^f'^Z^'^ 

Brockton Eler.entaiy ..-lU3 and Grandv^^ Lxe^n ^ reported 

were tested. The test-retest reliabilities were sinu-ar 

above. 

ValldUies 

The several tests of the vaUdities of the HSi subscales and profile 
scores follov: 

f, v-<i^d<tv •'^fter the pools of items were developed on a 

had vorxed on t^V^l^tr^test ll^ls) assessment of the 

«as subaitted to a test-retest k^J*" ° ..karate iteas aa weU as 
stability of the responses to each 2f ^''^^'^"'tMs^A on the content, 
the san=ed scores for eaca scale, ^"'j;. '*"'^?f.!^^%n reliabiUties of 
^'addition to irprover^cnt of J^JtSy'sodwaH c*m 

the scales were gradually i-^!°^*tif'Sttw -Sdt^lcs. SKbse^uently, 
of atability to »f X'^r^dM^ SeifSTtt^ unidirectional 

,11 of the selected itor.s hnd to "adcroO *5« ),e„sio„ the Ss, as 
ordering of the four answers and clarity of cespreacnsion j 
Scribed in the preceding section on reliabUlty. 

nnncurrent validity . /^S^Hn'^r^TJ:: ~?nf ^tfn^^c^^^^ 

~""=^l^nF!S2!?rr '^e thr~ tSl^aJ^s.' (?^.irS."f rating scale 
represented the content of -he , ' child to rate 

Mi aarJnistercd to each child with "i. cM^rsity Elcaentniy 

hteelf.) Testing ^-Tt^ter^ussroS unlU rer^r 
School's ccncraajd, ^--^V'^ ■•- rt!;, ^I's However, only the resBlar 
teachers and student tjacr.ers f» ^>?^i;- tkshers* tsst-retest 

teachers in thj three •■"i %l*l.f^if;°; th.'s^ial. Task and 
wtms relia>illtJes were t*acha^s' ritinjs mi 

Assurance sub==ales. -"\.-°'T;;*: -3 l'^;^-.-^^ .1<0, .12, and .29. 
the children's scores on tne tr.rse -4 L^t I- oiic'xent of Ss in the 
S the critical t«t of Pjf »f =<==«^»4 *f 5UJ ^^^tX within pl«u 
I'c^^Xl^l^^^ ii^sr^riidired a iL-t, aerate 4egree of 
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concurrent validity of *ho HS^. 

The test-retcct abilities for tha children's self rating scales 
vcre 86 .^3. and .( 2 -:^r th- S-^cial, Taah and Assurance Scales. The 
^rreiauois vith th. sc.r.. on th. corresponding ^ Scales vere:. 65, 
PI and ^0 Th-- r-::ult3 shwed some support of concurrent %'alidaty 
foi'scalc; I cm 111, 'rnv-s, overall, the establishment of concurrent 
validity of the s?r'irate sc:xl-s needs further at«ention. 

HSft subscalcs to tho child' a -bitten resjorises ^^f/'i'^f 
sUuations in the questicnnairc. The cxperirrental situations vere 
desired to yield I tcore on each of the three subscales. Thus, a 
^r^f'fle SCO-* corrcGp-ndira to that obtained on the liSQ could be 
l^uted fo^th^ S's actual teha^/ior. Given the eight profile categories, 
^s 72:;1^rcc.l4i, vithin plus or rdnus one category, between the 
for the^^ivi i^i for the actual beha-.-ior. This was an unusually 
ITtTilltZ level forlhi: ^ind of comprehensive ^ef ^^^^^^^^^ 
vftiiditv It rav« evidence that there vas a good possibility that tne 
SiSen'void a^u'liy behave in the vay they reported they would in 
^ S^^.heUcarsitua?ion. A full account of the experimental pro- 
cedures is given below. 
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c„>.4«r»f « The Ss were 59 girls and 63 boys, aged 9-0 to 12-6 frca 
i:h. iivir-i^y T^t4?a^ Ichool at UCLA. Tnese children were prinarily 

average in intelligence. 

oblective was the difficult one of designing in 
^ clnvin^irfaTd natural situations that '^^^ly '«P'«|^»*«* 

to^ toottetical situations in the KSft. These experiaental si*»a"<»'S 
Slo tod to oaSere to the additional strictures of teing *»,^, 
rIStS ttee of U5 r.inutes vhile includins separate *^ 
MMtrocts underlyins the subsialcs. The measures '^"-l=»*tJ^.^Mi 
. M'l-truet validity expsrisent were based on a eonsiderahle 
2f luor^rr^; (=Xod area* attention ^he «nst™ctio^^ 
Sdscorln? of the tasks. The Ea vere experienced vith ehilaren. *eing 
^ ftrrer teachers, sal havins children of their ovn. In developing 
S2 S^ri«at!i situations they carefuUy studied and "SJ^'^'^*!* 
Sih tt. Bre-- ••jres Mid the scoring. One bit of evidence of their 
^cess\^r«;:Wi=:^d vhen it va^ discovered i^^f ^ 
sThld e^h been tested by both Es due to cs=e duplication on subject- 
Srts Mthou'h testing Cis sis weeks apart, the two Es scored the 
"ta^orfof *a"h i alr.o=t IdenticaUy. ^he three basic 
taroS in the llZi alor-s with so=e coraUaiy e:<p=riaents «re as follows. 

HSO Sub-ea3' I. !:9asures approach or avoidance of social rccoenltlen 
.vali f^onb^oA A hlch sSre indicates » '^J" 
irsodal visibility. A low score inilcatcs a f 't^ff^""^ 

„ Zt interested in social vlsability and/or e-«iu»tlon. Se=e of the 



..4.,.-t''>r'; ir.-l'::l:Jd to r.easure this construct were the 

^MldisTiL^-- * ( 0 put hi. nn.T.e cn a paper with his personal 

child s vil-.... ...^- - / ^ subject (b) tape record those personal 

opinions ^^^\:/:f:\:::—:%:^^^ cnonir.ous, (c) appear 

sLe and -.p'.rt^n.e frc:. peers to university classes. 

™ c,.v.-,o. -T v-.r.^:ircf. degree of task orientation. A high score 

self^evaluatins child who is laore interested 
c'.n'::-:^• '*-''^V::.;.rc of^^^ solution per so than in the 
in the challcv, ^-.^ l^^il^ the solution r.ay bring hi!=. A low score 

?nltca'e' a^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ others' approval 
indica-co a ; u.- own self evaluaticn and whose degree of 

approval po--.^iii-ie.. V / ^^^^ ^^^^ approval, (c) 

approval. 

HSO &-b-esl- III. :;=a5ure8 degree of dependence on social "suranee 
gsa s<.p-e— ^ f^ i.. Indicates a self confident, self 

^",?^:;f cv?^ «v.o rs'incliioi to "r"thirj;s out by hi=self and throu£h 
rellcnt ch.l>. «..o *°:^;--?„3i<.ites a child lulling in self confidence 
to cosTlstion. A for help, reassurance ar..^ support. This 

^=t«ct «' sS'°d ?i;ro"hoS Ihe total experiir.e»t-/c.abulaticn of 
^ISlhUd-rr-cqne^ts for help and reassurance. A j 
miction «as rade fcetvecn *^«el?,«S«5*?//r ^^^li'l'Snhfs 
put ^ pencilT} . i |f!=»,t!S'':;s W i^^^ EVysicall, 

lljSiSi 'tolh f^hiM iSr ?.:i;:'yet a^earine "ffj^ .f^t^tiSer 
$Sfttc:uld decide ho-, cuch and ^ -i^,i=g;ualiSnt*S:^e 

offered nor declined to help ™^,|'S!y and iifficulty built in 

purposely *° vo-lld be in need of soae help. Subjects' queries 

::4"?S:i^Sl1J;d-;h:ne^erV»kble a ve..ati» account «as ta^n. 

Procedures. The abearance of the experir.ontal If'^f!* 
f"?""^' *,_. - r»-»arch business. In sight, around jse 

*° ^''^n L-;f .^i^s'Tl^-iei^'^^***^^ Eesoarch," "Child Opirdon 
|S^<^f-%tr A~:"r cMid »is broucht fro:, his clas.ro» the E 
explained nature of the study: 

Tho teacher trainir.r; departrent has asked us t^^^^^P 
They v^'Lld liHo thoir sV-dont teachers to knew as nuch 
Is possible about childrcn-about hew they f ^1, and vhat 
?hey do in different situations. We figured that -he 
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V . .*feS\*0£^- '(^if Lnt children vas to ank the 
test -";,^^t 1°. f^rst thint! these Educators 

Children .V:.^..V.... ^,,1 ,^out 

va^l li^-- -..r-f^:: ".rents or teachers. You 
this "Child Cp-'-nicn Survey. 

Suhdect vas th.n given an official looUnc fox« and a pencil, 
directions for .in... cut 

E purroc3ly ^^-^^^^^ aU S's questions, 

the cun-ey, hut -f-^^-^^f ZZ^.^^rlg^ling with the child's views about 
The survey ar.>.d ^^^'-^f ^^^f strictures. Two of 

obedience and confer..! ty to f ^^f^^^^^Vivored response and two 
the questions r.ciu> r: ^1^;^^ ^^^.^7'^^; corpletion of the survey. Scale 
required a short essay ^^^r-J-^* 
I scorable iter-s were then initialed. 



E asked: 



tXyou don't hcA-e to if you ■i""'* M'* 
(Score on Scale I: Ho nsse - 0; l.sme -1) 

E continued: 

you'd like to do? . 
XScore on Scale 1: Ko tape - O) 

I, S decided to tape record his opinions, these additional scorsble 
questions vere asked: 

would you me 5* to TretHL. 
into the tape recorder, or .-ould jou iiise 
Into the tape recorder yourself? 

In ^alo I: S read =3; 3 read -5) 

After taping the opinions E continued: 
The vhole topic of ehildrfn's 
Educators want to^et . one cW..-^ 

Se'-K^am WscLsicn Groups" and 



aifforont audiences to discuss 
•Ws . \:;-.;;,trd in ?ci«S in one of these 

out y*^^ ' 

Series" .^s cpci-ri -^^r* i- choice. 

, ,,„..o -h-ck vhich discussion eroup you 
Directions: to be in-. «-r,r«= S:alc I 

another school . vhere the 

« . Til" 1- vcre scored ne^ct ^"^^I'l^^^ 

^^^^ roi'i^no 

Slentation, a f tubseciucnt c^PcriBontal decislMS 
^rsonal identity « *;^^\^,y.? reflected a f ^he 

?I^;tn'^ii;-r than a spurious ^pJ^^trHiius" Educators, 
orientation ratn r ^ ^^^^^ /^J^rrzSs study was concerned 

attention and tt**?'^'^ ^-n^csssd upon Ss ,„^ividu3i 

B continued: ^ . -sildrens* opinions 

«,e Educators are -o.^ }^;^^/^^,^X,f^^l>. ?boy 
but in cMldrcns- P'*f^;rcol°lcrin.:; s«e sc^ples of 
are related to "^J- J^.t'lrSle=-s<Mvins 
^•ffereat a~sd children- ^^vlZ a, "Hav doss a child your 
arXtzY. are into"""* dlr«t!ons." As you 
fee go about f'llo-lSS rSvetop-t f^i^ ^ "directions 
cL see, there nre *^t, 5 is "wdiua" and one is 
to folic-.", one J^^' that you want to. 
-hard", -iott the'stper. «>* 



»rdl're:;ronry;;»iU^oll«r. 
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Hard Diroctlo..^ «o ^ 

* of the envelopes. 

tabulation i%t; . . .oori^J ii^-®^ cpaciiic 

the foUowins captxc:.. ^ 

th** instructions texx 
Doe- r-^iJ^S tl^a^ ^eil you to do. . - 

that it doesn't texx ^i-gt horiaontal 

XiothinG * , efnrtins on tno ixr;»v "w 

sample ite^s: 1. rirern->>-,f ^f^Senrme? 

*o over top to bottom 

3. Turn your P^?^^/;^^ ^ the bottom 
U. write your given naae m 

rigJit b&nd comer 



« of the airecU^c, E told child: 
completion of the ai ^ 

Before yo« P-^/f^^.^r/stlfTo^ «-t to *ut you 
check over "f -^y '.t if you don't v&nt to. 
don't *° f S'^^ Check vork =2) 
(Score on Scale H. 



% eontiooed: irtierested In 1» >«>» 

well Children of di*.erc« ^ nasics. Arrange 

TOU are finished. guarantee 

♦ 10 Maes was «sed. .easy enouE» J^il^^. 

ttot all iscauli cg, the next "orable s-aie ^^^^ 

^e- task ^riJ-^th the r-Ji ite= ^^^t^ir^/tt^s of varyine 
dovetailed Ja''";^ .^^a done paper . .binself, or 

SS*ort^cr^e S next a=:-.s-. 

,^fore V. put your »lP^=^«"rs-lf vlth »n 
fiTJ;'-, your f t these p..e» over 

that I'U eiv^ i-rl'ii;2 ril score your pape' ' 
(Score on Scale »• 
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S is ac:ain civon a choiro of throe levels of task difficulty to work 
on with th> ca^Jticn t^at lh*s alphabetizing task will be tore difficult 
than tho or.e ho .Ivzt -^^pl'-tci, and now ho will bn tined. With the 
constraints of tir» and difficulty and no pronise of social approval 
this provides a fairly good ncA&ure of S*s degree of task orientation: 

Score; Scale II 

Easy Kore Ord^rlr?; (0) 
Medium ICame Ordcrins (2) 
Hard Karce Order iug (U) 

£*s instructions for the last experimental situation: 

The Educators also want us to give them saxaples of other 
Problea-Solving Abilities, On this piece of paper are 
four kinds of problcr.s. Look them over and decide if 
you would like to do any of them. You can decide to do 
none at all, or as siany as all of thea. Only your age 
will be written on the paper, not your name. 

The four car.ple problems presented to Ss appeared challenging and time 
consuming. Svb;)ects had already been involved in kO minutes of 
anon^-mous problea solvin^j,,,--4#craS4.^ they new nake a further task 
coicaittiaont do spite l>*rl2ue and ndthiwal social approval? Beneath the 
outlined probler;is^'p^sented to the children was this question: 

How many of these problems will you do? 

Put a circle around the nuniber of problems that 

you will now do 

(The nuriber circled, C ,1,2,3, or U, received a score of 
^>2,U,$, or 6, respectively, on Scale II.) 

The children were allowed to work only about five minutes more on the 
problems. They were thanked and returned to their classrooms. 

Results 

Scores for the three constructs were divided into the five levels: 
low, medium low, medium, mcdiurn high and high, so that each S had a 
profile score similar to the ILift profile catccories, i.e., Hich, High, 
High, s ICIH; High, Low, Lov^llLL; etc. Each S was scored in one of 
ei^t different categories. The measures of"construct validity (CV) 
was the proximity between the child's HSQ profile category obtained 
on the pencil and paper test and hie CV profile category based on 
his actual behavior. Given eight continuous categories from social 
orientation on the one hand to a ccTrbinaticy^f task orientation and self 
assurance on the other, an S ccorirs in a giv^jn category on the HC^ 
could have scored in the caJne or any of seven other categories in tha 
CV testln*-. * ?»ty-ciG^t per?cr.t of the So scored in the identical 
category on V.oth measures and 353» scored within one category of 
the other. Thus, 71>o of 3s scored identically or with only one 
category discrepancy. This demonstrates quite good construct valid.lty of 
the HS^ nrofile categories* 

Ik 



Percenta;:es of S Scoring in Identical IISQ and CV 
Frofilo Cut,:::ory or with One Category Discrepancy 

Identical One Catecory Discrepancy Total 
N - 122 k7 (38.5^) ^ {32.8;J) 87 (71.33^) 

The HSJi proved to "bo a r.ore accurate estiaate of childrens* behavior 
than did terichcrs* ri-.tin^^is of those same children. Comparison betveen 
teachers' ratin^jc (iK) en the cane constructs aieasured by the IJSQ and 
the CV expsriront for en's claccrcom of 52 of the 122 children, rated 
by three teachers, yicldsd thece resxalts: 

Identical One Category 

Category Discrepancy Total 

^nIV"^ 10 18 28 (53.81J) 

TR vs. CV 17 15 32 (6l.5i) 

N = 52 

HSQ vs. CV 22 17 39 (75^) 

N • 52 

Discussion and Susmary 



Construct validity vas assessed by the proximity of a child's 
actual behavior to his professed test*questionnaire behavior of the 
saae construct. A carefully des'T^ed experiment cof^sed of the wain 
elements of the questionnaire's r;;ypothctical situations i^laced each 
sub;}ect in actual c;^eri?ntial situations vhich called for a series 
of eointitaients and b-shaviors. The three constructs focused upon were 
Social orientation, lazk orientation and Self Asr'irance. Scores on 
each could range frc» low, medium low, medium, rjiiuro high, and high. 
Depending upon the arranr^ement of the scores of the constructs a child 
could be placed into one of eif^txt profile categories that v^uld be deserip* 
tive, characteristic and predictive of certain kinds of behaviors. This 
study examined the construct validity of the KS^ by ascertaining the 
proximity betveen the liS^ and the construct profiles. The findings 
were highly supportive of the HSft's construct validity since 87 of 
the total 122 subjects had profiles that were either identical or 
one category discropcnt. This similarity between a child* s actual 
behavior and his responses to the hypothetical situations was, 
interestingly enough, of a closer m&nnitude than the teacher's estimates 
of the child's behavior and his actual behavior. This finding suggests 
that the HSQ is a more accurate assessor of a child's situational responses 
than the superior trained teachers at a University Demonstration 
School, even when those teachers wf?re making a diligent and focused 
atten^t to rate children on i^eeific dimensions. 
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Trrfr f* "^..* V' *^ 1 *v« of the research on validity was tander 

this cuto J^r\' on- iLt-^r'-s^. vas In prrdictittR how the children in 

diff<*rcnt c').\- z"^-^^- o? V-^-" perform :r. indcponient situations, 
Horc, civv*^ titir*ii w?r<» Jocitrned to be different from 
the hypothetical ^: t.r:nt.iors in the ns«i, in contrast to the test of 
con3tr::ct valMitr in '-hlch thc» cit^mtions were desifined to duplicate 
the hiT53lhoti?a.l Lit*.;nti c^ns. Tha exp3rirf>nt3 introduced independent 
vari?ihle5 s"?h as -^vrj^iativ? vs. noncvaluative conditions, social 
vs. nonsocial cu«?s, ani rcleviint vs. irrelevant cues. 

A. Effect of r.ocial or task orientation end evaluative or nonevoluative 
situations 0:1 purforr^cnce (a more complete report of this study may 
be fo'-T.d in Ilrla-^ur.- & FincX, 1973). 

There is aiple cvi-ionce that social factors and the possibility of 
being evaluated cnn affect the perforr.anee of subjects on a task 
administered in an f^xporirrent. This is shown by the extensive body of 
literature on sneh topics as cofial reinforcement, test anxiety, modeling 
and imitation and cxperiT^nter effects. There is also evidence that 
children way be differentiated en their tendencies to attend and be 
wore responsive to the tasX per se in contrast to being more responsive 
to the social corpcnents in an experimental situation. 

The present sti-.dy explored th^ effects on childrens* perfomanee 
of their prclir-^or.iticnu *:o be task or socially oriented. These pre- 
dispositions were assearsci by the KS^. The utility of these idrjntifi- 
cations for making differential predictions of p'^rfomanco in two types 
of situatiors was invcsticatei. On the basis of combinations of their 
scores on th« three cubjcalcs of the Quest ionr^i re, children were divided 
into 8 catecories. Tne throe s^.bccales were designed to measure social 
orientation, task orientation, and self assurance. 

Children considered to be socially oriented are sensitive to social 
stimuli and/or to potential evaluation by others; children considered 
to be task oriented are primarily interested in the task per se, likely 
to be achievcT^ent oriented, and are less concerned with the possible 
social -evaluative implications of their task performance; children 
considered to be self assured are generally confident, competent, and 
relatively unconcerned and not nceiins of others* evaluations, re- 
assurance and help. It was expocted that children differentiated on 
the basis of cp^'^lfic combinations of these three characteristics would 
perfom in a learning tajk situation in predictable ways, depending 
upon whether it was structured as an evaluative or a fun situation. 

A similes learning test wt.s aimini stored under the instructions 
that either it vas a t-int of Ability (Evaluative) or that the S wanted 
to find out if the ra*o vas Fun (ii:a-evaluative). The factorial design 
of th- o:cperir.cnt involve! aatetorlea ( ilii^ groups) X Sex X Treatment 
(Fun vs ;i>ility) X T-u?: Dlffictilty (ir.ri vi. 2asy Similes). The m.Qin 

ccnccmci diffcr-nlial p^rforr.anees by the three rain 
pr-filc' '^Uw v^-'-s o^- M '.'.IH— -.h- overall effective category (b) JiLL— 
th^ pr<-ar^3v socia c:.t?r';ry ar.-i (-) Li::i— the primarily ta^k oriented 
cat»roiy. mil vas expc^t^d t-: r-rfom bettor in the Ability Instructions than 
in the Fun instii:ctions, appropriate to what the situations called for. Thati 

o 
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Is in t^;^ /i\)i2^*ty r^.'-vn.^Irn ^.hey vouli perform accurately and 3n tb* Fun 
sittiaticn ty^j v.rill \ / :.hlr> tr» J.'^t and have fun cvon at ih;? cost ol* 
roakinn errors, i vv*.h.>r- rre. in Ihe Alility condilicn, they vo«ld parfona 
as veil or l-.:tt>r ♦.^an t,'-h'-'' cutogoraos of Ss. Tl.c iHL chlldrf?n vcre 
exp^Ttei t.*^ vfyf^rr. in Ih^y F^?n than in the Ability situation, i.e., 

the opp^r*.*-** f Cs. on tacV.s in which social c"!ics are irrelsvant, 

their C'^r.s* *ivit:' to 'i.! cv<r»3 and ccncom with evaluation voold disrupt 
their tchtivi or. T^:j r • ^j.m-rr; is consistent with that presented by 
I-tandler'ari iiixTuiyn v-v-^) :':.c-2"i to test anxiety and interfering 
recponsca. Ih" w-r?> o:.-i:.-cte.i to perforn equally proficiently 

in thf» r'\m ani Ability --i.'^itions and as veil or better than all other 
categories. Because of th'iir task and achievement orientation, they 
vould try to do ev<»n in ^he Fun condition. 

Il-xthod 

•" Subjects. The subject.! were 20l* ^ihlto upper middle class 
chil'^^en a^^ed 9 years 6 rrontha to 12 years U r.onths from the University 
Elementary "school, Ibey vcrc divided into the eicbt major HSQ profile 
categories vith equal r.'nher of boys and girls in each group. 

Measures . The Krtjothetical Situation Questionnaire (HSQ) was 
comprised of a booklet*" of iB itcns, six in each of the three subscales. 
A K-^lifled version of Ponrrcn and !!adai*c Similes Performance Inventory 
(1$66) vas the le-imir!^ task used in the Fun and Ability situations. 
This consisted of one set of 30 cards with a sisdle stem presented on 
each card and a second set of 30 cards with five possible stea endings 

on each card, /m extrrple of a sixaile stam is "LiTcp as " with 

the five possible endings to that stem, :1) a dish, 2) a lursp, 3) a 
blimp, h) a to'^el 5) a l a^.'* /-n Sa::y and a Kurd set of 30 steTiis and 30 
endings were used. Cn the 2asy set, the correct ending to be learned 
was the coranon ending, tovel. On the Hard set, the correct ending to be 
learned was the unusual ending "Littp as a dish «" 

Procedure . The HSQ was adadnistered to five classroom groups 
rw^ijing in nuniber from 25 to 57. In brief, the children were told to: 

Read the stories in this booiaet and decide what you 
would do if 2221 person in the stories. At 

the end of ea.ch story there are four endings. You 
are to pick out the ending that tells best what you 
would do. 

B read each story and the ending choices aloud. Ss were reminded that 
this was not a test, that there were no wrong answers and to be honest. 

The Similes task vas axTinistcrcd individually. Half the boys 
and half the girls in ecch IISQ category were randonly assigned to 
th- Ability situation and the ?un situation. Procedures were identical 
in'the tvo situations except for what the E told the S about the reason 
for doing the tack. In the Ability situation, the S was told: 

"We think that the children that go to this school are much 
smarter than children who go to other schools. We 
decided to go ahead and try to prove it. So we are going 
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to give whis tost to the cttJdents here to see 
if the children here really are the smartest. ** 

In the Pun situation the S was toldJ 

We are trying to na^e up some language activities that 
will he good far children to learn. We've nade these 
activities in the fora of a gams, because if they're 
fun tt do, thrn thf> students will really nse them and 
he loonin;: i,ha caaio time. But before we go to the 
expense of having this gaK® published, we vant to be 
sure tbAt theco a'»tivities are really fim to do. Tiy 
out this c^.o and then give ae your opinion about 
whether you thirJc it's a fun thing to do or not. 

Following explanation of the task the Ability Ss were told that 
their score would he the number of correctly rcjceroberei words and 
the nunber of times it tcci: the^ to go throu^ the set to get them all 
right. The Fun Ss were told that the game's object was to try to 
remeJflber the sinile endings and to see how many times it took to 
go through the sr.t before getting them all right. When they finished 
the gajtie B would then ask then their opinion about whether they thoue?>t 
it was a Ton thirg to do. Only the Ability Ss were told that their 
thinking tin'.e was lir.ited to 5 seconds, although the »aximum interval 
for slsile card presentation was 5 seconds, for all subjects. The 
Easy similes were f^lowcd by administration of the Hard similes. 

Two scores were tabulated for each Easy and Hard simile set: (l) 
the nusbcr of trials required toi^aeh criterion of 30 simile pairs learned 
without error and (2) the total nurber of errors made over the trials. 
If an S went through 10 trials without reaching criterion, testing 
was discontinued. Thus the maximum score for trials was 10* 

Results 

The predictions made about the differential performances of the 
three main USQ profile groups of KHH, SkL and LIIH were clearly supported 
as shown by the mean error scores for the hard simile learning task 
(see table). Performances of the other five categories of Ss, not 
reported here, were also in accordance with the specific hypotheses 
about their performance. 
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Metm Errors to Critctrion sjid Mtyan Trials to Criterion 
on Leamirg Hard UlrdlojUndor Fun and i&ility ^rcatrcents 

For Three HS^ Categories of Ss 



Trea*;rr.ent 




Category 






HLL 


LHB 


Fun 


Ability 


Fun 


Ability 


Fun 


Ability 


H 

Errors 

SD 


53.05»* 
lU.60 


3U.2O 
9.58 


U.65 


73.9>» 
20.60 


36.70 
7.60 


3U.9O 
lU.OO 


M 

Trials 


7.20 
I.U7 


6.00 


7.06* 
1.06 


8.25 
1.70 


5.70 
0.66 


5.50 



Note: Difference between pairs of Treatment means: 

p <.01 
♦ P<.05 



Discussion 

The resiats indicated thititis possible to distinguish children ot^ 
predispositions such as social and tack orientation and self assurance 
sufficiently well to predict their behavior in certain specific 
situations. The predictive strength of the neasures of these 
characteristics was dcronctrated because of at least two conditions. 
First was the use of combinations of the three predispositions to 
define several catecories of children In contrast to differentiating 
them on only one or two dicensions. Second was that the criterion 
measure of perforranee was obtained in situations that contained 
stimulus conditions relevant to the predispositions. This indicates 
that research on specific personal characteristics aay be productive 
when experiments are desipned to assess the interactions between 
traits and situational variables that are relevant to each other. 

Insofar as children arc distinguishable on categories defined by 
the Hypothetical Situation Questionnaire, it shoaTd be possible to 
develop teaching situations and procedures that specifically 
such factors as erf«»ctive attention engaging stimuli, nature of reinforcers, 
timing of reinforcor:pnts, and initial and graded task difficulty, to 
optimally facilitate motivation and effective performance. 
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Predictive Validity Experir.ent 

B. Social ov.ilu-.tirrn orientation, ttisk orientation, and deliberate cuiJ^g 
in experirrr.lcr bias effect (nodified dissertation abstract of Judy 
Le« Todd, 1S71). 

SosenV.al (19^^^) hns detnonstrated in several studies an Experimenter 
Bias Sffect (EBS): M^r»t cxjerir^nters in a variety of experimental 
situations tend to obtr^ir. r«?c- lts In line with their expectations or 
hj'pothascs. Kavin^t nilci uV, icliberate bias or error, Rosenthal concludes 
Viit subtle an.l u;;crnccie jj cMea in the experimei ter*s behavior communicate 
his expectations to the sub.lects, who then comply with then for various 
hypothesized reasor.s. Tnus the EBS may be viewed as a source of systematic 
error or as a phenoTsonon of intrinsic interest to psychology. This stuOy 
addresses Itself to the latter viewpoint, asking what cues are involved 
in the coaanuni cation of £BE and what about the subject icakes him responsive 
to them. 

Nakamura has devised the Hypothetical Situation Questionalre (HSQ) for 
children aged 8 to 12. Validational evidence sugeests that profile 
scoring of the K3ft discrlTninates children who are social evaluation 
oriented (profile IILL on the liSQ) and presur.edly responsive to social 
cues from children who are t*isk oriented (profile U2l) and leas responsive 
to social cues. It was predicted that the greater contributors to EBB 
wo^ad be the HLL children as co-npared to the LHH children. In addition, 
the role of a systematically varied, deliberate cue in EBE was investigated. 

The general outline of the exT^rtraental procedure approximated 
Bosenth!»l*s with modifications for children. Six paid experimenters 
administered a photo-ratins task individually to eight subjects: male 
and female HLL and U2l subjects under two different expectancies as to 
how each subject would perform. The photo-rating task consisted of 18 
photos of male adult faces. Children guessed hov much each man won In 
a poker gar.e on a scale of lost $10 to won $10, approxlwtiting Bosenthal's 
scale of -10 to ♦lO of failure-success. Three e)perim«nters were told 
to expect ratings of ••-5 from some subjects and -5 from others. Another 
three experimenters were trained to give a deliberate cue (a sli^it leaning 
forward) In line with these expectancies. 

T)ie results demonstrated EBB with HLL children and not with LHH 
children, as predicted. However, contrary to prediction, the cue given 
by the experimenter proved to be negatively and not positively 
reinforcing. The trends produced by the cue in the photo-ratings over 
trials in HLL subjects, although opposite in direction, were similar 
in degree to those produced by experimenter expectancy alone. This 
8 uggested that subtle and blatant cues were equally effective in 
producing CBE. 

The role of detetmining subject type In reducing systematic error 
from E3E and the broader implications of ESS were discussed. Many writers 
discuss the ir^jsrtance of the corplex process of expectancy, covert 
comm^inication, ann unintended influence in all social situations, 
including psychotherapy and the psychological experiment. It is 
suggested that Rosenthal's paradigm is a useful way to investigate^ 
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variables in this coniplex process. 



Th*» res'iltii of this oxrcrir.ont provide additloTial support of the 
validity of V.^l '-^'^ th/ pct.onttal utilSty of its constructs for 
studyir.5 re:iation5 between children's response tendencies and their 
behaviors in dilTcrent situations. 

C. Additional . • lice related to validation of the HSft 

1. Task orientrxticn v.rsun social orientation in yo\mg children and 
their attoatSon to relevant social cnes. 

Since the IIZ'^ is a verbal test, it is not suited to children of 
younncr years. work to date has been with Ss 9 y«ars and older. How- 
ever, it vas of interest and ir?portant to determine if these character! s- 
llcs exist at the f.arl5cr r-ras, or vhen they do beeoxe reliably established. 
An experiment that adiressed these issues vas conducted on soriewhat 
younger children (n-jhle db IlakasRura, 1972, reprints attached with report.; 

The Ss were 7 to 10 year old children in a largely middle to lower 
middle class puhlic school in the West Los Anceles area. The study 
examined hew ralovant cv-j given by an E differentially affected per- 
foraance of tani; va." iiocially oriented children on two gan:e like tasks. 
One was an ob.^f'ct asccrbiy task (following Tumure & Zigler, 1$^) and 
on» a concept ia-jntifioation task. The distinction between task and 
socially oriented children vr.s raic on tho basic of field dupendencc* 
indepen^.cnce, roasured by the Gerard rod ard fra-ne test (Gerard, 19fo9;. 
There is evidence that field d-rpendsnce-iniependencc is associated with 
a social vs. ta:k orientation (ritzs^bbons, Goldberger, & Eagle, 1965; 
Konstalt & For-an, 19^.S; M-ssick & Danarin, 19^} Witkin, Dyke, Paterson, 
Goodenough, & Karp, 19=:^). A field-dependent individual is supposedly 
very responsive to social or evaluative aspects of a task situation 
compared to the field-indcpeadcnt person. The results of the study 
supported the expectation that the field- dependent r^hildren would be 
more responsive to social cues than the field-indejp-ident children. 

However, the flndin?:s that were of arost interest in regard to further 
research was the nt^ture of the eye-glancing behavior of the Ss. On the 
Tumure and Zirler task situation in which the S worked on one pussle 
while the S worked cn another, it was expected that the S who locked eway 
fren his own puazle a^d at the 2 working on her puzzle would do nore 
poorly on his task than the S who did not look away. But when the S 
was next given the puszle that ;..had worked on, the S who had looked 
at E's cortTiletcd y-zzlo, whicV. , :;hown several tines, should do better 
on the second task relative to his pcrforranee on the first task; and 
better than the o who had looked at E*s work. The field-dependent Ss 
did glance r.cre at the E, as expected, but contrary to expectation, 
they did not do better on the second task. 

On the other ha:; ■, in their perforranre on the concept identifica- 
tion task in which 2 i:ave relevant inforraticn by looking repeatedly at 
the correct choice, the field-dvp'^n'l^nt Ss did better then the field- 
independent Sa, as --xp^c^od. This apparent discrepancy with the 
previous taik was rc.-.olvod by the examination of the glancing behavior of 
8s durir^ the .'nmMrc and Zigler fizzle tasks. Ratings had been 
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ottaiT^c-i on th-s dlr-?-:* ^on cf nf^— at 2 or at the tuzk S was vorkin^ 

on. X'.i'* f^'^''i 1,.'"^ r.'.. J*, vare -rltir.cir.p: predD'^ina*ely at 5 and r.>'>t tit 
Ihi* p*'-'-!-- '» .^-.t..-. ..^^ v:. jj, the ca&r*ins was not calcirle^oi to 
"''iln rrr^v*^* ~ "iT? -»—••••*{- ; :+ th? p-J7rle. In contract, on the concept 
idont^f1ca*5on ta:,M T -\ v.\ ut inf:>rr.^tion was available by looking 
at tho Z*n fc.?? ari th.- fielf! 'dependent Ss benefited frcn their socially 
orientea elnn^iiir. 

Th* rc;:-)lts of *r.-\s c.'.>or1r«»nt show that disF^^sitlon to be task 
or socially ci-r'-ol "rr. -if»f\nod by nonverbal behaviors, such as 
glanf*3nc, in 'Thil'rr^.'.. .Vogc characteristics arc also related to a 
measure of f1<*Vi -^..^i-jn l':r.::o-?r.ioxen1rnce and olzo to effectiveness 
of p-irfo'-^tnc-; In ir!:r.t5 fi cation. Children vho glanced Tr.ost 

an*! were ficl?l (^'.p^rirjnt i.erfnrr.ed well when a iocI.il five was relevant 
to accurate p<»rforrinc-.^ vhile children who glanced least and were 
field ind'-pon2or»t i^^ 1<^?3 vol! when the social one was relevant. 
Contrari' to r.nst previous re?:>rts that showed field dependent Ss 
to be inferior in tru:k pcrforrr^nce compared to field independent 
Ss, this rerearch found that unier circtanstances where social cues are 
relevant, the reverse r.?.y occur. 

2. Sor.c questions and obscn-'ations about field-dep^ndent-independent 
children fron th-; por:ipectivc of the HS^ profile categories. 

The con^l-isions in the rc'ports of the conciderable an»unt of work 
in f't»13-'iep='nicnc-:-:i:i?T'*-— -^^^ iTrp?uy that it is hotter to be field 
independent than to be f^cT-i -ieponient insofar as th^» former have 
perfomed bettor cn a vurie'-y cf *-.aakc. That Is, po-.itive connotations 
are asscciatel with fi'^ld Irdor^nlrnri and nscitivc ones with field 
dependence Upotts & y.r.cKlcr. :.9'-7). F-:rtherT:crc, findincs have indicated 
that the socially oriented and fcr.ales are r«»lativcly field dependent (e.g., 
Fitzglbbonsj Goldber^or, & Sarrlc, 19^5; Garai & Scheinfeld, 19^8). 

One co'ild reanenably be concerned about the nec^tive connotations 
thus associated with pe^pl^J who are socially oriented and females. 
Such sitr.plistic conclusions ccald be misleading. We wondered whether 
a consideration of pcr,ple across more na^erous and comp?!^ categories 
such as those of tho liJ^ may not provide a different and less negative 
view of field-dcpcr.icnt persons. Of particular interest, in regard to 
this question, wsire onr children who scored hi^h on both social and task 
orientation, th» profile. These were presur.ed to be our aost 
effective persons since they were differentially ref^onsive to both 
social and task aspects of situations. It was expected that many of these 
effoetive people 'rijjht ::c'>re in the fieia-dcp'»ndent direction. Also 
noteworthy is that this IL'iH effective group was composed of equal 
proportions of b-sys and girls in th** gcn«»ral school population. In 
contrast, it was exjected that the U2i profile task oriented children 
would be representative of the Hgh p'yrf cri-.i nf* persons who typically 
score Jn the fleld-indeT^enijnt direction and to whow are attributed the 
positive ccr.no*- at lens. Conc*ct*»nt with that literature, a large proportion 
of the Lini group in the school population are boys. In f«trther contrast, 
the typical field d:p3nd.jnt persons reported in the literature who perform 
poorly on criterion pirforrran-s trt:::-i3 and who reeelvft the negative 
connotations were expected to be represented by the ISX, pri:narlly socially 
oriented, children. A large proportion of this group in the school 
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p^pula^-ion arc girls. This too is conssistcnt with the 

literature. 

One r.ay alr.a vor.lor v*"!cth^»r ccr.e or much of the source of the 
poorer tn^k pcr;*trr:=r.j- rcI-J- lor^ni'^nt Ss thit is rcj^rted mny be 
attribntaMo to th*^ tyrvjji of criterion tasks used in the cxperirents. 
Often they are cf tha *st r Lv.ro d, loci2c^> analyticul probleti solvirc 
type. Kcjely t'-uy require ;iocial awareness or sensitivity to relevant 
social stir. :11 , i;:v:l.l th? p^'-fcnr.ance outcor.es differ if tasks were 
used that i'l'lui^d r<>l^v:ir.t soj^iil cxtes for soluticn? The results of 
Ruble and ITaka.'n'jra (157^) cited earlier (reprints attached) sueeest 
that it would. 

Method 



Subjects 

The Ss were 5^ boys and 71 girls frotn the University Elementary 
school at UCLA, Their a^es were 9-0 to 12-6 with a mean age of lO.U years. 
They were subdivided into six na.ior profiles: Kini— both social and 
task or5cntei, li -■ 3;-; lu-L— pris:arily socially oriented, K = U2; LHH— 
primarily task oriented, II « 11; LLL, II = l6; LI^L, S 8; and HLH, K = 9. 
The focris of onr interest will be those children in the first three profile 
categories. 

Measures 

A portabl2 Rod and Frare Test (KFT) developed by Nickel (1S71) was 
aie of two neajures uaed t? asscas fitO.d-dcpendence-indepandence. This 
test has been validated sut^cfactorily against the Witkin Embedded Figurec 
Test and Gerard's port.rsbl- P.od and Vrare test (Gerard, 19o9). Nickel's 
test is sr.aner, r.cre easily r.an?».eeable than Gerard's test and can be 
adainistered by one S rather than the two Ss required by Gerard's test, 

Jackson's (1956) revision of Witkin's Erbedded Figures Test (EFT) 
(1962) was used as the second reasure of field deper*3ence-independence. 
This revision shortened the testing tine by half while maintaining ,9© 
reliability. 



Procedures 

Both measures were adninistered individually in one session by an E 
who did not know the IIS^ profile scores of the Ss. The 8FP was administered 
first with these instructions: 

In a ninute, I'ni going to have you put on these goggles, but before you 
do, I'll tell you what you will see inside this box. It's going to be dark 
inside, but you will see a shiny white fraue, like this one (E holds up 
dplicate frasie) 

and you will also see a white rod, like this one 
(E holds rod inside frcne). I want you to tell we when the rod is 
straight up and down, like the walls of this room. It nay be 
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straif;ht or it r^iy to crocV:od, and if it looks crooked, tell me which 
way to rove the v^-i in a"I:*r *o raV.e it porfoctly atraic^t. S 
dor.onstr-vtc^d un? f:"vc» C-Jr'.^-T instnictions cbout what th*j S was to say 
to direct H i.ow to . jv^ V;.- rcl tc^ r.ake it straicht. Su>>.icct put on the 
eosr,l«s which al'ajV -.i tha lli:ht-proof box and E set the rod and 
fra-Ts in a pre-p^c -rnr -oi lefl, and riffht decree variance of from 0 to 
1*0 degrees for «i<:ht triuls. The rod was moved one degree at a time, 
in the direction c*cj-rf»d ty iS. When S said, "move it much more," the rod 
was moved five iccrc^s. Wiicn 3 sa5d that the rod appeared 3trai<?ht up 
and dovn, the posit^-n of vh:? rod was recorded and then S set the rod 
and frar/» for *.ho next trial. Th'? Score for each suhject was mean of 
the zrui over 8 tr?:.la cf thf> absolute deviations in degree arc of his 
placement of the rod from the trae vertical. 

Following the Kod and Frane test, Ss were administered the Embedded 
Figtires Test with these fnstrjctions (these are hriefar than the actual): 



1 am going to show you a series of colored designs. Each time I 
show you a design, I want yo^i to describe it in any way you wish. I will 
then chow you a sirplc form which is contained in that larger desicn. 
You will then he givf^n the Iirger design apain and your task will be 
to locate the sirple form in it. There will be 12 designs, end in every 
case the simple form will be four»d somewhere in the larger design. Work 
ac quickly as you can since I will be tisaing you. 

Additional clariiVing instructions and two practice cards preceded 
the test. There was a tire limit of three ninutcs per design. Scoring 
was obtained on the follcwin?;: Moan solution time in seconds over the 12 
EFT cards, total nurber of correctly identified forms, total number of 
errors (i.e., incorrectly identified forms) and, total nuriber of tines 
that S gave cp (i.e., S gave up trying before his three minute time 
limit was up). In addition to task performance scores, Sxperimenter 
tabulated Ss verbal behavior on a behavioral unit rating sheet. Verbal 
behavior was rated on the basis of Ss comments and questions indicating 
(a) task conoemn (b) need for help and reassurance and (c) expressions 
of self confidence. 
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Hosults 

The correirition \^ >.»n tho HIT 

Xixin rcsnlts are ttihulr.ted below for the HilH, KLL, and 
LIIH profile cro'ips. 





RF7 


EFT 


ir-fJ lo 






Mean Tine 
in sees* 


Ko. Correct 

r IguPcS 


Total 




Boys 
n=12 




95.93 


7.75 


11.67 


HKH 


Girls 




99.1»» 


8.26 


ll.7^> 


KLL 


Boys 
n^22 


3.58 


92.23 


8.18 


9.36 




Girls 

n:^20 




110. 8U 


6.80 


12. U5 




Boys 
n=6 


1.67 


60.79 


10.50 


8.00 


LHH 


Girls 
n«5 


2.95 


73.68 


9.80 


5.60 



The results are quite consistent with expectations gsne^^^e^i 
from the rationale underlying the IIS^ profile categories. The scores 
of the HLL and the LIIH ero-ips do appear to correspond to the usual 
kinds of differences reported in the literature. The KIX— primarily 
socially oriented gro'ip scored in the field-dependent direction and 
the LHH— .prlnirily task oricntad group scored in the field-independent 
direction. Furthemore, the hoys were consistently wore field independent 
than the girls. 

The nost interesting findinj? was that of the HHH— hoth socially and 
task oriented, gro^Jp that is considered to comprise very effective children. 
Such effectiveness was clearly der.onstrated in the earlier cited study by 
Hakanrara and Tinck (1973) . I^^ that study, the HKH group perfomed as 
well as the effective LHH— task oriented, group on the slniles learning 
in the ability condition. However, on field dependence, they were 
clearly more field dependent than the Uul task oriented group and as 
much so as the HLL socially oriented jroup. The boys and girls in this 
HHU group, moreover, did not differ as they did In the other two groups. 
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Thi- Vii-i-trr, to ;in Ir^^ortint Hndirg since it chows that there 
&rG effou*-iv» c;;;llr-n -..''o re^ro an iMold-dcp^n^Jcnt Ss. Thecf? people do not 
ae.ssTV.Vlh'^ n-;-. .r.! v- c-r.:;.-'.^'-.' -rril^d by r.any c'-niics. Th«?so S3 
vho scared In thj fv:] l-.lwr-r..U!::t ciirec*-ion are very capable children. 
TbiiG, i;rc>--':-r cautl:n ..t-*-^^*'^ ^'^ necessary in deccribing the attributes of 
field-dtpjndont utA f i .1 l-inl2p:jnient people. 

Ai'?'?nivr. to prp'.'e'i'r:^ OAperi^nent 

Although th;» pririr-r fonr. of the exr3rir.cnt was the investication 
of th» relation I cv;;:;on rh- tl^k profile catc£ories and the dinension of 
fieli-d.-*^-^na •i'^2-ir :or :r..:nc3, thj a-xiitional Tneasure of the Ss* verbal 
bchaviorriabrilatcd -iMrlnr; tHi^. perfor.r.ance o** the SrT resulted in 
support of the constr:-- v:ilidity of the ILk. Thejihrej classifications 
of verbal b^huvior th?.t were tabulated were: (1) Verbal behavior IndlcatinB 
ta-k con<-:;rn3, e.g., informaticn seckinr; to clarify task procedures; (2) 
;?i%al behavior >-^H<nr r.^^rj fgy h.?ln ar.fl reassurance, e.g., expressions 
of doing badly, queries about relative perforr.-.nce of others, anticipation 
of fai"'ure: (3) verbal behavior expressing self-confidence, e.g., express- 
ions of enjoiT.ent and interest in task, anticipation of success. 

It was hj-pothesisei that (a) the primarily socially oriented KLL 
croup would shrr^ a creator frf^quency of need for help and reassurance 
than wo'old the ani LIHI groups that represented -^^^nore effective Ss; 
(b) that th- TTOTP- loci-.l of thu- two effective groups, the ffiiH, would have 
a greater fiequ«nc:. of all kinds of ccnncnts, except those of task concern, 
than the IKII gro'-i): (3) that the primarily taak oriented LI21 group would 
have the hisho.t nu-rbar of task concern cer:aents of the three groups; 
and (d) that the pH-arily socially oriented KLL group would have the 
greatest total frequency of all kinds of cor^-nents. The results tabulated 
below indicate that all these hypotheses were supported. 



Verbal Behavior During EFT Testing 



Task Concern 



Need for Help & 
Beassurance 



Self Confidence 



RSQ 

Profile 

HHH 
n«28 

I.HH 
n» 6 

HLL 

3. Convergent validity of the H5Q suhscales 

An assess^ncnt of the convergent validity of the HSQ subscales: 



.21 

1.00 
.71 



2.75 

1.50 
3.92 



.89 

.17 
1.03 
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assurance 

1) -'^-ial 2). *^.a:;^:, tr.l 'J", wr.s r.ade ty application of the wultitrait* 
ir.unir>thol ar-.ly-lr:. T!*- tr.dts were tho three sub scale factors of the 
rsU« 1'^." •''''th"-iy •• tV.:* r.'-un^Jrec ty the IISQ^ 

tho tih'v.-'ors of the children in the laboratory 
situations i^oriitructoi tn aj-css the construct validity of the HSQ, the 
teachers' ratirg-. ci* the children on each of the HSQ traits, and 
the childr-n-* self i-atir^cs on the KSQ traits. The intercorrelation 
matrix is oho-m >: nf^xt paje. 

•n^e "ntri'^c *n th- trlanc^ilar boxes give the intercorrelations of 
th» ♦hTc-^5vtor-.:!---ti^ait/ within each nethod. Except for the teachers 
ratir'^c/th-i r-Vjril-j are fnirly Independent of each other. AnjJther 
exception Is the cl-arly cirrlficant correlation between the task (^^i 
and ass^trar.ce (v?) scales of the ii3Q. This correlation L-as the nain 
reason fcr uslnr '--h? ccrihlned scorins of these two subscales in -he 
establi shnent of thj ccntln-.tan: across the several profile categories of 
the HSQ (KaMar-ura & Finck, 1973). 

The dia^ronal entries in the broken line, rectangular boxes gives the 
intercorrelationr. of the corresponding traits across tho methods. Ideally, 
th*se correlations would he larce and sicnificant and the renaining correla- 
tions would be ncnnicnlfieant. Thn data show that the results for the H;>^ 
(Qn. a?. the b-hi.v!or:a r.aasurcs (Ci, C^, C,>, and the childrcns 

self ratinitr (3,, Sn, ii-,) are r.oderately satisfaJ^tory and the measures for 
the teach-rs* ratinrs filre least well and are generally unsatisfactory. 
The data for Trait 1 (social) holds up verj' well across all methods. 
Traits 2 and 3 are r-ich weaker. Overall, the results provide sone svpport 
for the validity of the 116:1 subscales. 

I». Work in pror.ress 

a. Study of whether the differential perforrances wseng the Ss in 
the Ksi profile catr»t;or:e5 can te dttronstrated on nonverbal as well as 
on vertially and primarily cognitively mediated variables. 

b. Preliminary work indicates that the children differentiated on 
the HSQ categories when tested on the H3Q at a^es 9 to 12 years of age 
were also differentially described by their parents in interviews that 
were con-JiC-d when the children were 3 lA to U 1/2 years of age. This 
suggests that certain veriables that differentiate the children on the 
HSQ had 50T.e correlates that were identifiable as early as ages 3 1/2 -o 
k 1/2 years. 
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( r =.23 is significant, at .05 level) 

Legend: qi, ^2, Q3 = Scales I, II and III of HSQ test. 

Cl, C2, C3 = Laboratory situations constructed to parallel 

iters in Scales I, II, III. 
Tl, T2, T3 = Teachers' ratinp;s of the children on the 

three liS*^ traits, 
SI, 32, S3 = Children's self ratines on the three HSQ traits. 
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